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cerned the Austrian desire, sooner or later, to reach the
/Egean by the absorption of all the lands between the

Danube and Salonica.

*****

Apart from their unfortunate experience of King Otho
and his Bavarians, during the first five decades of their
modern history the Greeks came into contact with Ger-
many through the action of German scholarship rather
than of German statesmanship, and the contact was not
of a nature to develop any very great cordiality on either
side. Their war of independence had evoked a good
deal of enthusiasm among German University professors
and students, and many of the latter hastened io assist
in the struggle for the regeneration of Hellas. But they
distinguished themselves chiefly by the ease with which
they allowed reality to kill their idealism, and by the
alacrity with which they hastened back from a country
which fell so terribly short of their standards of moral
sublimity and material comfort: the Greeks were un-
grateful, their lodgings bad, their cooking execrable.
Such was the burden of the lamentations with which
many a would-be German hero returned to the Father-
land.1

But that was not the worst. At the very moment
when the patriots were on the point of gathering in the
fruits of their long struggle (1830), a German professor
undertook to prove that the Greeks were not Greeks,
but Slavs: that they had obtained so much sympathy
from Western Philhellenes under false pretences. Now
this paradox, for which Fallmerayer got the credit, was

1 Finiay, then studying at a German University, heard these
dithyrambs of disillusion and was so much impressed by them
that he became himself a Greek revolutionary in a small way.
See his " Adventure during the Greek Revolution/' in Black-
wood's Magazine, November, 1842.